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Wilderness Comes to Gotham 


HERE IS NOTHING really surprising about the fact that the Annual Meetings of the Society play 
1 he “overflow” houses. This year more than three thousand members and guests attended the 
two evening meetings with “standing room only” for late-comers. The truth of the matter is, we 
are one and all thirsty for contacts with the natural world. In a very real sense, the work of the 
Society acts as an antidote to the over-mechanization of our lives. Without pressing the point, it is 
to many people far more than that. To them the observation and study of animal life in its myriad 
forms is a lasting, inspirational experience. ‘There is a revelation of form, movement, color and 
sound — the end-results of timeless processes of adaptation and evolution. By some hidden channel 
there comes the sense of the unity of all life, revealed either through the procésses of scientific 
inquiry or through the glimpse of a fawn standing beneath a towering redwood alive since the days 
of Christ; through the stately movement of an antlered head, the azure blue of a calliste, or even 
through hearing the “mad” sound of a Duck-billed Platypus or the ironic laugh of a Kookaburra. 
An “overflow” house? Why not? 
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One of the great rarities of Africa, and a prize 
of the collection Charles Cordier is making for 
the Society, is the Congo Peacock (Afropavo). 
This is a young male, not yet in the full beauty 
of its iridescent plumage, in a native-built cage 
at Cordier’s base camp in the Belgian Congo. 


Further Adventures of Charles Cordier 


HARLES Corpier, the Zoological Society's animal collector, and Mrs. Cordier, went 
to the Belgian Congo in the fall of 1947 in search of the great animal rarities of 
central Africa for the Zoological Park's collections. Some of their adventures, includ- 
ing the accident that disabled Charles for many months, were recounted in the Society’s 
Congo Newsletters in the winter and spring of 1948. During this past summer and fall 
Charles was sufficiently recovered to resume his quest for animals, and this letter to 
General Curator Lee S. Crandall recounts his adventures on an excursion that, while 
disappointing in its concrete results, typifies the difficulties of animal collecting in 
Africa. 
We now expect that Charles will complete his collection and return to New York 
early in the spring, probably April or May, when the weather makes AS IEG by 


ship possible for tropical animals. 


Black Guineafowl Camp 

Around October 21, 1948 

E LEFT WITH THE TRUCK on October 6th, 

W chockéul with empty cages to meet all pos- 

sibilities. The first objective was to be the mate 

for Doreen [the Zoo’s Bongo], then females for 

the Water Chevrotains, Afropavos [the Congo 

Peacock] and Black Guineafowls that I have 

males of already. Now events have inverted the 

list. I have, so far, three Black Guineas, one Blue- 
headed Ground Dove. 

I had with me Auguste, my carpenter, who 
knows Swahili and Lingala, also a police Cor- 
poral lent to me by the Kisubi Chef de Secteur 
[a native official]. First objective we wanted to 
reach was Weko, one hour’s fast drive true north 
of Yangambi, then from there the natives would 
tell us where to go to, or so we thought. 

The reason we chose Weko was twofold. First 
M. de Medina [the official Government hunter 
of Gorillas and Okapis] had recommended the 
place for Bongos and Afropavos. Then the pres- 


ent chauffeur whom I left with Emy [Mrs. 
Cordier] comes from this region and gave us a 
glowing account of its possibilities. We made for 
Weko with high hopes and got there early in the 
afternoon, enroute having acquired a Govern- 
ment order for the Weko Chef de Secteur to 
supply fifty men to hunt the Bongo. 

They are of the Turumbu tribe — one of the 
most backward, on a level with, or lower, than the 
Bakumu of Bongena and Lubutu memory. They 
are not “allowed to carry spears, for valid reasons, 
I could see. The Chef de Secteur, a former Ser- 
geant-major from Lisala, was finally found, and I 
questioned him closely. Now, where could we 
find Bongos in numbers, not too far from the 
highway, and would he get us the fifty men with 
nets, each man to carry provisions? He said Yali- 
butu, E.N.E. of Weko, would be the place to 
find the Bongos, near the headwaters of the 
Lubilu River, four hours’ walk from the village. 
As for the men, we should not worry; he would 
get us seventy, not merely fifty. Then we duly 
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The travels of Charles Cordier can be followed 
by reference to this map, for many of the local- 
ities mentioned in this article are indicated in 
the area above Stanleyville. But—as Charles’s 
letter reveals only too clearly —it is one thing to 
travel on a map, and quite another to do the ac- 
tual slogging through the hot, damp Congo jungle! 


impressed it upon him he would get one thou- 
sand francs if we should be successful. He 
beamed, we made off for Yalibutu, some 20 to 25 
kilometers away. There the rest-house was in- 
vaded by weeds and the great Sultani [village 
chief] in sun helmet and well-pressed clothes 
came forward, but he did not strike me as active 
or helpful. Would there be Bongo on the Lubilu 
River and could they be netted? Yes, Bongos 
are there but they could not be netted. They 
could get them in steel-cable foot slings, though, 
undamaged, a matter of three days. They would 
have to have many helpers to hold down the 
animal. So we mapped our campaign. We would 
take in balsa wood boards cut at the village to 
make a crate near where the animal would be 
trapped, as no cutting of sticks was allowed on 
account of this being a forestry reserve. The 
crate would then be carried out along a path 
which was very good, so they said. 

The following day 21 men turned up, sent by 
the Chef de Secteur, all in their Sunday best, 
without nets or provisions. They were not told 
that they would need these, they asserted. So we 
sent them back to get these things. The follow- 
ing day they were back, ready this time, and 
with them a batch of other recruits, also in their 
best clothes and with bare hands. These in turn 
had to go fetch their food and nets. On the third 
day, in the late afternoon, we finally had the fifty 
men (not seventy!) with hopes of getting them 
off to the Bongo lair on the following morning. 
For the Bongo hunt their nets would be of no 
avail, being only two feet high and good, at best, 
for Blue Duikers, Water Chevrotains, Afropavos 
and Black Guineafowls, which also are found in 
quantities there —so the natives said. In the 
meantime, | had rushed down to Yangambi to see 
the Chief of the Forest Reserve, as the men of 
Yalibutu said they didn’t dare enter, two of them 
having been jailed once for being found there 
with a shelter made of leaves and sticks cut on 
the spot. I could find nobody at Yangambi to 
give the go-ahead signal, the chief being away. 
So I left a written message for the Forest Re- 
serve Chief. 

Back at Yalibutu I felt a glow of satisfaction at 
the prospect of going in the following day. How- 
ever, the feeling was short-lived because the men 
who were supposed to put out the foot slings for 


the Bongos came around to tell us they had only 
eight of the necessary forty or so. It would have 
been easy to buy these at Yangambi, but they 
did not state their want before I went there. 
Fortunately, a peddler on a bicycle came by and 
I bought some wire. Late that afternoon two 
Forestry Reserve officials came along to see me. 
I appreciated that, of course. They could see 
no reason why one should not hunt in the re- 
serve, provided I put up tents for my men. One 
official suggested it might be well-nigh impos- 
sible to get a big cage out via the trail. The 


On the way to hunt the Congo Peacock, the 
Society’s collector traveled down the Aruwimi 
River with two native dugouts loaded with his 
equipment. These dugouts are hollowed-out 
tree trunks, often more than 30 feet long. 
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gether with ‘“‘bush rope’”’—thus making extremely stout, but light-weight, small animal cages. 


Comparative luxury is represented by this partial view of the Cordier’s base camp af Kisubi, 
across the Congo River from Stanleyville. These are animal sheds and quarters for houseboys. 


Quite different from the permanent installation at Kisubi is Charles’ camp in Congo Peacock 
country, where tents serve as shelter from rain. Elephant bones were found in clearing this site. 


In the hunting camp of the Bamanga tribesmen, Charles pitched his tent in the background. The 
hunters slept in the structures on stilts—scarcely a safe perch if an elephant came along! 
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the Congo—is to set snares like these in leech-infested swamps, where the birds come fo feed. 


This is one method of capturing Bongos that didn’t work. This stick-and-vine fence was built 


around a large open place where the antelopes came to feed. They trampled the fence down. 


Charles Cordier holds a Giant Pangolin, or Scaly Anteater, for inspection. This particular animal 
was caught in a wire noose, but some are dug out of their burrows. Mrs. Cordier had the diffi- 
cult job of inducing the animal to take milk, meat and raw egg instead of ‘its termite diet. 


natives then concurred, retracting what they had 
said about a wide, unobstructed trail. The official 
proposed I should go in with dugouts, up the 
Lubilu River, and take the animals out the “easy 
way.’ So I rushed down to Yangambi again to 
arrange for transportation for myself up the 
river, but instructed Auguste, the carpenter, to 
go in with the men by the trail, as planned. It 
took one day to find dugouts, three days to get 
rowed and pushed up by poles to Auguste’s camp. 
I had to sit on a steel case and slap horseflies all 
day. It was no pleasure. Neither on the way up 
nor down did I see any animals, except one band 
of Black Guerezas and another of Red Colobus 
Monkeys. Of Giant Plantain Eaters I met one 
flock of five and another of four, also a few pairs 
of Scarlet-throated Bee Eaters, three Kingfishers, 
two Doves and a swarm of Fruit Pigeons at 
Auguste’s camp. The emptiness of the forest is 
very striking and before and since | am asking 
myself what there is to collect besides the ground 
birds. 


Auguste had been in camp four days and one 


look at his face was enough for me to realize that 
our hopes were dashed to the ground. There 
were no signs of Bongos whatsoever. Now the 
natives explained that this place had been 
wonderful in times past. One old chap showed 
Auguste the spots where he had trapped five 
Bongos, another three. Perhaps it was the wrong 
time of the year? . . . Of the mound of cages we 
had the men bring in, three contained two buck 
Water Chevrotains and one doe — nothing else. 
Plenty of Blue Duikers had been netted for the 
men to eat. There were no signs of Afropavos or 
Black Guineafowls either. Hard pressed on that 
score, the men admitted there weren’t any in 
these parts, south of the Weko-Bengamisa high- 
way — only on the opposite side of the road at a 
day’s march of eight hours. They offered to go 
there and put out foot slings as soon as we re- 
turned to the village. 

None of these men ventured this information 
before going in the wrong direction with all these 
men and equipment, neither did they suggest 

(Continued on Page 28) 


~ When Winter Comes to 
Jackson Hole Wildlife Park 


By JAMES R. SIMON 
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a Rocky Mountain winter such as the 
present winter threatens to be, vastly com- 
plicates the problem of caring for the large mam- 
mals in Jackson Hole. Simply stated, the problem 
is to aid the elk and deer to survive by providing 
food during severe weather until spring thaws 
uncover vegetation that the animals can easily 
reach. Today in the Jackson Hole country there 
are but few elk which spend the winter in isola- 


tion except during the mildest of winter seasons; 
if they do so it is likely that they have been 
caught high in the hills before they could escape 
through the deep snow. They do not winter in 
the highlands by choice. 

Much as we may dislike to face the fact, most 
of the elk of Jackson Hole are semi-domesticated, 
being fed as cattle are fed in bad years of heavy 
snowfall or in years of long-continued winter. 
Before winter feeding by man became established 
there were very heavy losses from starvation dur- 
ing the winters of 1882, 1888 and 1891. After 
feeding was begun as a more or less regular relief 
measure there were losses in 1910, 1911, 1920 
and 1943. These later losses occurred when feed 
was unobtainable or when the elk became too con- 
centrated over a long period and were decimated 
by disease. There are those today who say that 
artificial feeding cannot be accomplished. The 
criterion of success, of course, is whether or not 
the elk survive a winter of artificial feeding and 
become potential breeding stock for another year. 
This sort of care applies mostly to elk, to deer in 
a lesser degree, and to moose and Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, even less. However, the sheep and 
moose exist in such small numbers that, when 
feeding is necessary, it is not the enormous task 
that caring for elk and deer proves to be. Even 
for moose and sheep winter is a critical period. 
What was done as early as 1907 as a matter of 
dire necessity, is done today as a matter of course; 
that is, regular feeding of the elk on State or 
Federal feed grounds even during mild winters. 
This situation is not generally known except by 
those handling the animals or by interested 
sportsmen and certainly it is not known by the 
casual summer visitor who sees the wild game on 
beautiful and amply productive summer range. 
The situation which requires winter feeding was 
brought about by a combination of events, all 
interrelated, which forced the elk to overuse of 
winter range in Jackson Hole. First, in the series 
of events affecting the Jackson Hole elk herd 
(and other herds of elk also) was their exclusion 
from the normal winter range at lower altitudes 
through the development of ranches and farms. 
Elk which usually drifted out of Jackson Hole 
southward and eastward to winter on the Little 
Colorado and Red Deserts — regions kept nearly 
bare of snow by high winds, — reacted to human 
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A sled laden with hay has been dragged onto this cold and wind-swept flat and some of the 
wintering animals in the Wildlife Park have gathered to feed. In this scene are two elk, three 
bison, a pronghorn antelope, a moose, and two mule deer—all familiar to summer visitors. 


invasion of their migration routes as if complete 
barriers had been built across their paths. Like- 
wise, the Northern Yellowstone herd which was 
accustomed to drifting down the Yellowstone 
River valley northward into Montana, has found 
its route almost blocked. The effect of ranches 
across their paths was simply to turn the elk back 
for a longer period until the only available winter 
range suffered extreme overuse. When overuse 
became more intensive — as it would as long as 
the hungry game animals remained, — the need 
for feeding became greater. 

At first, emergency feeding did not impress the 
early operators as being habit-forming in the elk. 
This was learned later. Now it is expected that 
many elk will head for the “ancestral” feed 
grounds as soon as weather becomes bad. The 
largest feed grounds in Jackson Hole is the Fed- 
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eral Elk Refuge established as a result of popular 
demand. Its primary purpose is to prevent star- 
vation by concentrating and feeding the elk; sec- 
ondarily it tends to prevent haystack-raiding. In 
more recent years a fence, built along the south 
and west sides, has further helped the rancher 
against raiding elk. During the winter the refuge, 
which is immediately adjacent to the town of 
Jackson, cares for approximately half of Jackson 
Hole’s 15,000 elk. It may not be the solution, 
but if elk are maintained in any numbers in the 
mountain ranges surrounding Jackson Hole, win- 
ter feeding is the only answer until the whole 
concept of managing a large herd of elk is revised 
and this concept must include allowance for 
larger, more productive winter ranges used by 
proportionately fewer elk. It is natural for any 
game animal to lose weight in the winter, but 


when starvation can be prevented by artificial 
feeding and when no other method is immedi- 
ately practical, feeding has proved its values. 
There are, of course, many problems connected 
with the feeding of semi-wild game, few of which 
have been solved by research. ‘The general prac- 
tice is to feed as one would feed domestic stock 
except that wild animals are fed much less than 
domestic stock where condition has obvious dol- 
lar value. 

This, in brief, is the reason why elk in such 
large numbers have been so dependent on winter 
feeding for forty years. It would be ironical this 
year, particularly, to suffer a heavy winter loss 
of the wildlife when the facilities of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the State have never been 
more adequate for feeding, and when the kill 
during the past hunting season was purposely 
kept low to recover from heavy hunter kills dur- 
ing some of the past few years. 

Anything can happen with such deep snows 
coming as early as they did this year, — December 


15, 1948. Some elk are already stranded and can- 
not reach the established feed grounds. Attempts 
will be made by the State Game and Fish De- 
partment to locate some of these stranded animals 
and if their haunts are accessible by snowplane 
or airplane, hay or concentrate will be taken to 
them. A chinook or thaw with subsequent freez- 
ing would be disastrous as it would form crust 
impossible for the game to travel or to dig 
through to the forage beneath. More snow in 
quantity would be equally disastrous to isolated 
bands of elk and deer. Hence the game-conscious 
westerner is at present very much concerned. 

As the winter increases in severity there is 
more and more damage by the elk to the prop- 
erty of ranchers, particularly to hay in stacks. 
Although there is a real attempt to fence the 
stacks against marauders, there is still loss and 
much time of game wardens is spent in elk 
drives, or herding the elk where they can do mini- 
mum damage. 

It is fascinating to compare the elk and the 


Elk can be, and often are, completely snowbound, for they are unable to travel well in deep 
snows that offer little obstacle to moose, for example. These two bull elk in the, Wildlife Park 
have just about reached the stalling point, and will have to be provided with hay rations. 
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moose, both members of the deer family and as 


different as cousins can be. The moose can sub-- 


sist in the winter almost entirely on willows and 
balsam fir and other forms of high browse. These 
are strictly emergency feeds for elk. Moose are 
rarely snowbound and, if forced to it, they can 
range widely in deep snow. In contrast, elk can 
be and often are snowbound. Snow of a depth 
that requires an elk to buck and lunge in des- 
perate effort offers no great difficulty to a moose. 
Elk, the bane of the rancher resident because of 
haystack depredations, has no competition in this 
activity from the moose which seems to be just 
learning the nutritive value of well-cured hay. 
And when a moose is attracted to a stack he eats 
with care and there is a minimum of waste while 
the elk wastes, through trampling and fouling, 
much more than is consumed. There are nearly 
twenty elk to each moose in the area. Ironically, 
in the whole countryside there is more than 
enough food for many times the wildlife but it 
cannot be reached when the snow is deep. The 
most common complaint against the moose dur- 
ing the winter comes from the old trappers and 
those traveling afoot through the snow, “They 
bust up my snowshoe trails!” Perhaps in an effort 
to save strength for deeper snow ahead a moose 
will follow a trail through the snow. To the 
automobile traveler on cleared snow roads the 
moose is a real hazard. When snow is piled high 
along the highways and moose wander on to 
them, the driver is faced with running the ani- 
mal for miles or with forcing his way around — 
the former very hard on the moose and the latter 
dangerous to both moose and driver. 

The one hundred animals kept at the Jackson 
Hole Wildlife Park must be fed four or five 
months of the year, depending on the length of 
the season and the natural foods available. Winter 
feeding here is similar to that at the State or 
Federal feed grounds. For seven months, of 
course, there are natural grasses and browse in 
abundance. For five “winter” months the ani- 
mals are able to obtain small quantities of browse, 
but their main food is hay and various forms of 
concentrated stock feed. Hay and concentrate are 
kept in a large hayshed adjacent to the feed 
grounds in the Park. This area is near a spring 
which flows year-round and is accessible to those 
animals wanting water in addition to the snow 
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they normally eat. The elk eat an average of 
about eight pounds of hay each day. The buffalo 
eat more than this and the antelope and deer eat 
less. A ration of concentrate, cottonseed or soy- 
bean cake, is fed occasionally. The moose are 
more independent of artificial feed because they 
find natural browse within the Park confines 
even in winter. Considerably more is fed dur- 
ing the periods of bitter cold weather, tempera- 
tures as low as —-30°F. for days at a time with 
occasional dips to —40°F. Fortunately there is 
no problem of wind; considerable protection is 
afforded by the lodgepole pine forest. 

Additional hay is kept at the residence area of 
the Jackson Hole Wildlife Park, a distance of 
114 miles from the Park feed grounds. When 
the going is easy, hay is delivered from the resi- 
dence area by team and sled to the animals which 
in a very short time seem to learn the feeding 
hour and more often than not, are waiting in 
groups around the enclosure. During extremely 
difficult weather bales of hay or sacks of concen- 
trate are hauled from the Park hayshed by means 
of a toboggan, hand-drawn, for a short distance 
to the feed grounds. Buffalo are definitely the 
dominant animals on the feed grounds. Elk are 
next in aggressiveness. To prevent too much in- 
terference the hay must be spread widely so that 
all will get a share. Further to balance this situ- 
ation in which the buffalo dominate the elk, con- 
centrate is spread on hard-packed snow after the 
first hay is scattered. Elk relish the protein- 
charged stock feed much more than the buffalo, 
hence get a greater share. 

The large mountain coyotes, abundant in the 
region, are always a menace to the smaller ani- 
mals, especially as the winter season progresses 
and the carrion resulting from the hunting sea- 
son becomes scant. 

The Wildlife Park animals are fed early in the 
year, before the “going gets tough” so that they 
are in good condition throughout the winter. 
Snowshoe patrols are made around the Park 
twice weekly to remove fallen trees or branches 
from the fence. It is doubtful if any of the ani- 
mals would leave the vicinity of the feed grounds 
even though a break in the fence were discovered. 

Wintering wild animals is a gamble, the va- 
garies of the weather against the stored rations 
until “the coming of the thaw” decides the bet. 


e little Long-eared Hedgehog from Cyprus actually lives up to its reputation. ‘‘As prickly as a hedgehog” 
ery real meaning to anyone who has seen this fellow in our Small Mammal House, curled in a tight b 


Newcomers and Old Friends 
in the 200 


Photographs by Sam Dunton 


The West Indian Land Crab is an interesting new 
exhibit in the Reptile House. About three and a 
half inches broad, blue-gray in color, it is showy 
and attractive. Females of this crab swarm to 
the seashore at certain seasons, where the waves 
wash off the eggs attached to their abdomens. 
About two weeks later the young crabs come out 
and move inland. The crab is a scavenger. 


These chocolate-brown catfishes are something 
of a mystery. During the World War, the New 
York Aquarium imported large numbers of Elec- 
tric Eels from the upper reaches of the Amazon 
for use in war research. These catfishes (then 
babies, only about an inch long) were brought 
along as eel food. Now they are about 10 inches 
long. They may turn out to be a new species. 


This is Makoko, the Zoological Society’s magnifi- 
cent male lowland Gorilla, at the age of about 
eleven years. Makoko and Oka, the female 
(see opposite page) came to us on September 
7, 1941, when they were estimated to be three 
and a half and two and a half years old, re- 
spectively. Both came from French Equatorial 
Africa. Makoko weighed 28 pounds on arrival, 
and now weighs 378 pounds—and still growing. 
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Oka is gentle and friendly, in distinction of Ma- 
koko who is friendly but rough; Keeper Reilley 
often plays with Oka, and she and Makoko play 
together every day. When Oka first arrived she 
weighed only 20 pounds but now she fips the 
scales at 266 pounds. Previous to the acquisi- 
tion of these two, we have had three other 
Gorillas. All were lowland species. Gorillas 
have longevity records of more than 20 years. 
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Mid-winter days on Lion Island find visitors to 
the Zoological Park in winter overcoats, buf the 
lions happily curled up in the sunshine and 
apparently not missing the heat of the African 
veldt. As a matter of fact, these three lions are 
captivity-bred and would not feel at home in 
Africa. They were purchased from a dealer in 
1940 for exhibition on Lion Island. All are males. 


That ear-piercing ‘‘Clang!”’ visitors to the Bird 
House are likely to hear proceeds from the Bare- 
throated Bellbird of southeastern Brazil. This is 
the first specimen we have exhibited in several 
years. A forest bird, it was taken from the nest 
by Indians and hand-reared, so that it is quite 
tame. There are four species of Bellbirds and we 
have two — the Three-wattled being the other. 
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That Curious Marsupial, the Cuseus 


By DAVID FLEAY 


AS EVERY NATURALIST KNOwsS, there are no 
monkeys in the jungles of New Guinea and 
Queensland. What, then, are the creatures that 
are often mistaken for monkeys and reported in 
non-scientific circles as such? 

The answer, of course, is cuscuses, which are 
almost as little known to Australians as they are 
to zoo-goers in other parts of the world. They 
may vaguely resemble monkeys to some observers 
but they are really brightly-colored, woolly-furred, 
baboon-faced and comparatively sluggish mar- 
supials — peculiar- tropical members of the pos- 
sum family. Broadly distributed from north 
Queensland through New Guinea into neigh- 
boring islands as far north as the equator, they 
are the original phalangers which gave the pos- 
sum family its inclusive name of Phalangeridae. 

From the point of view of activity, one might 
call them the most sloth-like of the marsupials. 
However, they certainly do not permit algae to 
grow in their fur, as was the case with some 
Two-toed Sloths I nursed on shipboard from 
Balboa to New York in 1947 while bringing the 
Duck-billed Platypuses to the New York Zoo- 
logical Society. 

The cuscus is a.creature of the night. By day 
it sleeps “balled up” in the branches of jungle 
trees, the strongly prehensile tail rolled into as 
neat a ring as that of a millipede in its protective 
attitude. It is a heavy and powerfully-built ani- 
mal, slow-moving but willing and able to bite 
viciously — not from sheer mateyness and curi- 
osity as does one of its arboreal co-marsupials, 
Matschie’s Tree Kangaroo, but with intent to 
teach its annoyer a lesson. Like the Koala it 
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exhibits extreme toughness and tenacity of life 
in its own environment, feeding on its natural 
food, but as a rule it does not thrive in captivity. 
It is for this reason that it is comparatively little 
known to Australians in general. 

I heard the natives around Madang, Alexi- 
shafen and other northern points of New Guinea 
referring to a cuscus | had as “Karpul,” but that 
appears to be a somewhat loose term used to 
designate almost any wild animal. Actually there 
are at least sixteen species of cuscuses — only one 
being found in Australia, where it is confined to 
North Queensland, and the one of which I 
write particularly here is the New Guinea Spot- 
ted Cuscus (Spilocuscus maculatus), a male ex- 
ample of which may be three and a half feet in 
total length and as big as a large cat. So short 
are the ears of these animals that they do not 
project beyond the tough, extraordinarily thick, 
woolly fur which is an all-weather protection. It 
is this rounded, earless appearance, coupled with 
the yellow-rimmed protruding eyes and_ bright 
yellow nose, that is responsible for the cuscus’s 
monkey-like face, and makes him altogether a 
most extraordinary creature to gaze upon. An- 
other remarkable feature of both the New Guinea 
Spotted Cuscus and the related Queensland spe- 
cies is that, with the exception of those of the 
Waigiu Island locality, the females are not spot- 
ted, but are generally dark gray with sharply 
defined white under sides. At a casual glance 
one might quite pardonably assume that here 
was a different species altogether. The female's 
pouch is’similar to that of the Ringtailed Possum 
in containing four mammae, and it is said that 


a female is rarely captured or killed without hay- 
ing at least one baby in the pouch. 

In July, 1939, I picked up a nice young male 
of the New Guinea Spotted Cuscus near Port 
Moresby. Then about the size of a Ringtailed 
Possum, this youngster was resplendent in a 
creamy white coat, decked out uniformly and 
plentifully over the whole of his upper surface 
in dime-sized black spots. “Pong,” as he was 
christened, was exceptional in taking kindly to a 
captive state, and he is still hale and hearty. He 
provided notes of great interest on development, 
for, entering upon his second year of life, he had 
not only attained a size and weight equivalent 
to that of a Mountain Possum (Trichosurus 
caninus ), but his color scheme gradually changed 
out of all recognition. The black dime-sized spots 
disappeared, being replaced by irregular gray 
patches on rump and thighs, with gray hind feet 
and legs. As the years went on Pong grew into 


a grand cuscus indeed, with a further dwindling 
of color. The latter half of his strong tail was 
bare and yellow and covered with rasp-like scales, 
while his yellow-skinned face and handsome fur 
made him an outstanding exhibit. In case there 
are any doubts as to the suitability of his name 
(which is Australian for a bad odor), it can be 
asserted that no one who has had close acquaint- 
ance with an adult male cuscus is ever likely to 
forget it. Should one handle him, no matter how 
gently and scientifically, the cuscus sees to that! 
My only personal experience with the redoubt- 
able North American skunks has been confined 
to deodorized individuals, but those in going 
order must indeed be potent to exceed the cling- 


The bare, yellow tail-tip of the New Guinea 
Spotted Cuscus is covered with scales, and has 
strong grasping powers, as this picture indi- 
cates. This is Pong, the author’s specimen. 


ing, penetrating and indescribably vile aroma of 
the cuscus. 

Cuscus could still be smelled in the native gal- 
ley of the ill fated steamer Macdhui for a con- 
siderable time after the southerly voyage on which 
I brought six of the animals to Sydney. My two 
good suits were almost useless for further wear 
after contact with cuscuses on that voyage — yet 
they were twice thoroughly cleaned before peo- 
ple ceased moving surreptitiously from my vicin- 
ity whenever I visited the movies. 

Odor notwithstanding, natives relish cuscus 
flesh. They catch their victims with ease, owing 
to their slow movements in the trees, and then 
set to work with primitive directness, unham- 
pered by any susceptibilities, to break their vic- 
tim’s legs. By this means escape of the animal 


and deterioration of its flesh are prevented, until 
such time as it is needed for cooking. 

A quarrel or argument of any kind between 
cuscus and cuscus, or cuscus and any other ani- 
mal, brings forth a superb demonstration of its 
power of “cussing.” Most large possums have 
guttural voices varying in degree, but the New 
Guinea Spotted Cuscus utters a most violent 
barking snarl, if one may so describe it. Actually, 
with one paw raised, the animal commences on 
a sharp bark sufficiently startling to bring about 
an involuntary jump on the part of anyone pres- 
ent. This sound is sustained for a minute or 
more and then trails away into a venomous nasal 
snarl. Provocation brings renewed barks, cuffing 
actions of the forearms, and even savage bites. 

Living strictly in the thick cover of the jungle 


This Spotted Cuscus (Pong) has 
lived for nine years in cap- 
tivity in Australia, which is 
something of a record. It is a 
creature of the night, and by 
day it sleeps curled up in the 
branch of a tree, with its pre- 
hensile tail holding tightly. 


The Cuscus has a monkey- 
like face and is, in fact, fre- 
quently mistaken — by non- 
zoologists — for a monkey. 
Its yellow-rimmed eyes pro- 
trude noticeably. A big male 
may measure as much as three 
and one-half feet in length. 


scrub where it is screened in the tree foliage, the 
cuscus exhibits a worn rump patch like that of 
the Koala —a condition brought about in both 
cases by all day “pole sitting.” It feeds at night on 
fruits such as mangoes, pawpaws and berries, as 
well as leaves, large insects and even birds and 
their eggs. Bananas are particular favorites, and 
in captivity the animals are partial to hard boiled 
egg. In conjunction with the marked tendency 
towards a carnivorous habit, the dentition of the 
cuscus shows a stronger development of the 
canine teeth than is the case in our large main- 
land possums (Trichosurus spp.). Like the Koala 
and Ringtailed Possum on the other hand, its 


forepaws have digits 1 and 2 acting as thumbs — 
that is, opposable to digits 3, 4 and 5 — giving it 
very strong gripping power in climbing. 

The cuscus has a deadly fear of its chief enemy 
the python and the only occasion on which | 
have seen a Spotted Cuscus panic-stricken and 
jolted out of its usual sluggishness occurred when 
a big Amethyst Python, quite invisible to the 
marsupial, slithered slowly across the roof of its 
indoor enclosure. Possibly the cuscus also smelled 
its natural enemy; but the unmistakable unin- 
terrupted sliding sound of the moving python 
appeared to be the main reason for the very real 
fear displayed by the animal. 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


“Our Plundered Planet’? Wins 
High Citation 
“The Most Important Book of 1948” is the 


commendation given President Fairfield Osborn’s 
“Our Plundered Planet’ in an editorial in the 
National Education Association Journal for Jan- 
uary, 1949, written by the editor, Joy Elmer 
Morgan. The National Education Association 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., is the 
leading organization of its kind in the country, 
reaching and influencing the majority of the ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 school teachers in the 
United States either directly or through its affili- 
ated associations. 

The editorial, entitled “The Silent War” opens 
with a quotation from the introduction to “Our 
Plundered Planet.” The balance of this fine 
tribute is printed here for the benefit of Society 
members. 


AIRFIELD Osporn, eminent president of the 
F New York Zoological Society, has performed 
outstanding service to humanity in his recent 
book, Our Plundered Planet, which we hereby 
name “The Most Important Book of 1948.” For 
a number of years we have been calling attention 
to one book in this way, seeking to select a vol- 
ume which if studied by all the people would 
help to build the understanding essential to the 
successful operation of democratic society. Our 
minds today are assailed by so many distractions 
that it is difficult to keep the emphasis on what 
is most important. Yet we must learn certain es- 
sentials for survival or we perish. We cannot go 
on forever living in the present with no thought 
of the future or no sense of obligation to the gen- 
erations that shall follow us. If world population 
continues to increase at the rate of 20,000,000 a 
year in spite of war and disease, while each 
year soil is lost or destroyed which would feed 
10,000,000 people, nothing but increasing pov- 
erty, conflict, and disaster can lie ahead. 

Our American resources have been so abun- 
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dant that it is difficult for our people to realize 
that they are limited and that the end is already 
in sight for some of the things essential to our 
present way of life. This book should help to 
wake us up. It should be given a place in the 
curriculum that would bring it to the attention 
of every high school and college student for years 
to come. 

The book has rare perspective and charm. 
It covers the whole earth over the period of 
known history, showing what has happened to 
one nation after another and why. It is filled 
with facts and figures that lead to inescapable 
conclusions. Our generation must come to real- 
ize that we live in a hungry world where most 
lands are already overpopulated. Nor can 
science and industry give the answer; they may 
merely hasten the process of destruction. Take 
any improvement like hybrid corn. It must be 
apparent that harvesting 200 bushels of corn 
off each acre each year will exhaust the minerals 
in the soil quicker than taking 20 bushels. 

Greed has played a large part in wasting the 
soil. Upper mountain slopes have been de- 
forested; good pastures plowed into poor fields; 
ranges overloaded with sheep—and this in 
country after country, century after century. 
That is why sand covers Roman cities that were 
once the glory of North Africa; ruined temples 
stand in Syria on stony hills once soil-covered; 
Spain lives in poverty; and Greece and Italy pre- 
sent political problems that are almost insoluble. 

Teachers — perhaps more than any other 
group — are concerned with the future. They 
can do much to determine whether we “are to 
continue on the same dusty perilous road once 
traveled to its dead end by other mighty and 
splendid nations” or whether we shall conserve 
and intelligently use our God-given and _irre- 
placeable heritage. We must teach as tho the 
very survival of civilization depended upon our 
teaching. 

Joy Ermer Morcean, Editor 


Five New Trustees Elected to 
Conservation Foundation 


Kent Leavitt, Clarence M. Malone, Paul 
Mellon, Lithgow Osborne and Randolph G. Pack 
have recently been elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Conservation Foundation. 


Conservation Foundation 
Considers Radio 


Several inquiries with respect to radio programs 
on the subject of conservation have led the 
Foundation staff to give considerable thought 
to the possibility of such programs and also to 
the position which the Foundation should take 
with respect to this great educational force. At 
the present time it is their intention to prepare 
the basic outline for programs with the expecta- 
tion that at some future date they may be called 
upon by potential sponsors to supply such mate- 
rial. Able radio production people have expressed 
an interest in working with the Foundation in 
the building of such radio “shows.” 


Director and Editor Appointed 


John H. Storer who has been responsible for 
all conservation film photography has been ap- 
pointed the Foundation’s Director of Film Pro- 
duction, and John C. Gibbs is named Editor. 
George E. Brewer, Jr. will carry on as Producer 
for the conservation film program. 


U. S. Office of Education Interested 


In Conservation Films 


Dr. Glen Blough, chairman of the Interdi- 
visional Committee on Conservation of the 
United States Office of Education has expressed 
interest to Mr. A. William Smith of the Con- 
servation Foundation on the subject of the 
preparation of a film on Teaching Methods in 
the Natural Sciences with particular emphasis 
on the teaching of conservation of natural re- 
sources. Dr. Blough would like to have some 
assistance from the Foundation in the prepara- 
tion of the script for such a film and also in its 
production. This matter is under consideration 
at the Foundation, it being apparent that such 
a film would serve a useful purpose and have 
large distribution. 


New Conservation Films 


Soon Available 


The Impact Film, a version of the Living Earth 
Series revised for commercial distribution, is 
expected to be ready for release shortly after the 
first of March and at or about the same time 
it is hoped that the first of the Living Forest 
Series will also be available for exhibition. These 
two films, according to George Brewer of the 
Conservation Foundation, will be sound tracked 
early in February. Shortly after these two motion 
pictures are in exhibition form it is hoped that 
the new Living Forest Series of three films, pro- 
duced for school use, will also be available. 


Meetings Attended 
Fairfield Osborn addressed the 51st Yama Con- 


ference of the National Industrial Conference 
Board at their meeting held November 5th to 7th, 
1948 at Absecon, New Jersey. 

On November 18th, 1948, Mr. Fairfield Osborn 
addressed the Second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers at 
Louisville, Kentucky, taking his theme from 
“Our Plundered Planet.” A large number of 
letters have since been received indicating a wide 
range of new interest in the conservation prob- 
lem on the part of editorial writers on many of 
the most influential newspapers throughout the 
country. Already we are finding evidence of the 
value of this meeting through clippings which 
have been received. 

On Saturday, January 15th, Mr. Osborn ad- 
dressed the convention of the Ohio Forestry 
Association at Columbus, Ohio. 

On January 26th and 27th, Robert Snider of 
the Conservation Foundation and Christopher 
Coates of the New York Zoological Society 
attended the conference called by the United 
States State Department for the purpose of dis- 
cussing fishery problems on the Atlantic Coast. 
The meeting was held in Washington, D. C. 

On February 8th, 1949, President Osborn was 
the guest speaker at an evening meeting called 
by Secretary of the Interior Krug and Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush. The meeting was held in the Elihu 
Root Auditorium of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington. 
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Further Adventures of Charles Cordier 


(Continued fam. Page 9) 


first sending out a few scouts to find out about the 
presence or absence of the Bongos. It was brought home 
to me with force that there is no way of doing anything 
useful with these Turumbu. I slept at the Lubilu River 
camp one night. On clearing the ground for a tent 
kindly lent me by the agricultural station people, a lot 
of mouldly elephant bones were found. 

Early the following morning I went back down the 
river. Now I have to say a few words about getting the 
Bongo cages-to-be out by water. It would have been ab- 
solutely impossible on account of too many dead trees 
obstructing the river bed. On the other hand, Auguste 
found it would have been easy to get them out over the 
trail! 

On the second day I was back at Yangambi and then 
took the truck back to Yalibutu. The day following I 
went into the forest in the opposite direction and girded 
myself for a long, painful walk. The foot didn’t hurt 
any more. [Charles’ right leg had been broken in the 
forest last February 3]. For about half a mile the trail 
was through water, along a river bed and then across 
swamps. I didn’t mind since I had 34 men with me and 
expected to finish once and for all with the Black 
Guineafowl and Afropavo business. We had left at 
9:15 A.M. and suddenly, at 11:30 A.M., were in a large 
hunters’ camp. I asked incredulously if this was to be 
the end of our journey. “Yes,” was the reply. 

“What about that eight hours’ walk?” 

“Oh, we Turumbu don’t know anything about hours 
or distances. This is where we stay and find leaves for 
our shelters.” 

In the afternoon the chaps with nets went off within 
shouting distance and in no time brought back one 
Black Guineafowl. The next morning the weather was 
wonderful but the men at 8 A.M. made no move to go 
about their work. I had to use some strong language. 
Then they wanted strings for their traps. I distributed 
300 of these, ten to a man. On the second day they 
brought two Black Guineafowls caught in the slings. 
Rarely have I witnessed worse pandemonium than that 
when about 25 chaps came in with those two birds, 
both in the same bag, of course, although they had five 
bags with them. The blowing into Bongo horns, the 
yelling and shouting were tremendous, fit to scare the 
game for miles around. On the fourth day the dear fel- 
lows again had to be urged to leave at 8 A.M. Nothing 
was brought in all day. I realized that the deal I had 
made with them —5 francs per man each day or 150 
francs per bird, whichever would average out to their 
advantage — was no good for me. In the afternoon it 
rained a little and at 3 P.M. I urged them all to bring 
back the slings. I decided I was through with these 
Turumbu aia could not get rid of the suspicion that 
about half of them were just loafing. The slings they 
brought back confirmed this. Half of them were not 
even wet, although it had rained. 

After this disheartening experience, we proceeded 
with the truck to the next village, about 25 kilometers 
distant, but in Banalia territory. The name of the village 
is Bandele and the people are of the Bamanga tribe. 
Here I tried another approach with the natives, oozing 
brotherly love, good wall ara plenty of frangas [francs]. 
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That worked exactly one day, then the novelty wore 
off. I got one Black Guineafowl and lost the same day 
the two that had been caught in foot slings before. 

On the second day, the natives declared flatly that 
since I had come from Isangi territory and was now in 
Bengamisa territory, I had no authority and they were 
fed up with being pestered by this live animal business. 

We packed our things to leave, although we could 
see the village was stuffed with dry meat and a horde 
of cyclists from Yangambi was coming and going, dried 
meat being the motive. We had heard about this all 
along the road. 

All of a sudden I had an inspiration. We stopped 
two of these slick cyclists and asked for their traveline 
passes. They hadn’t any. I held these, called the village 
chief and threatened to take these two men, plus any 
others who might appear, to the Bengamisa jail and to 
have their whole illicit meat export and hunting stopped 
for good by explaining fe to the “Muzungu” 
[white man-official] at Bengamisa. 

That did it. Within no time they were actually on 
their knees begging me not to go to Bengamisa. I 
promised on condition they would cooperate. Now we 
are on honeymoon relations and today got a male Yellow- 
backed Duiker, an animal the size of a month-old calf, 
plus two Elephant Shrews which were netted. 

At 15 kilometers from here they swear the Bongo 
Antelope wanders along the highway. This road, by a 
way, is absolutely untravelled by cars. In two weeks we 
have seen none. One cattle truck went through today. 
The road runs through at least 60 miles of unbroken 
forest reserve. 


5 days later, still at 
Bandele rest house 

My honeymoon relations with the natives here are at 
an end. The only chap who actually put out some foot 
slings for Afropavo came back yesterday from the hunt- 
ing camp situated near the Aruwimi River. He brought 
with him one dead Black Guineafowl. . . . That’s all I 
received in five days. 

I have seen the village chaps leave with their nets 
at 9 A.M. and come back at 1 P.M. Voluntary coopera- 
tion does simply not exist. 

I am getting so desperate for Afropavo I am seriously 
considering going back to Ayena. [The abandoned gold 
mine near which Charles broke his leg, as recounted in 
the Zoological Society’s Congo Newsletters last spring]. 

We have tarried so long here because I got laid low 
by an attack of malaria. 

Tomorrow I hope to leave for Bengamisa, run up to 
Banalia to investigate Afropavo and Bongo possibilities, 
leave, perhaps, Auguste the carpenter there and then 
take the little we have to Kisubi. [Charles’ base camp, 
tended by Mrs. Cordier, is at Kisubi, across the Congo 
River from Stanleyville]. 

Twenty-four days of collecting have resulted in the 
following additions to our stock: 

1 Yellow-backed Duiker Antelope, Cephalophus 
sylvicultor. 
[Each soulful look he gives me reminds me 
* of Borden’s cow Elsie] 
1 Elephant Shrew 
2 Black Guineafowls [both males probably] 


1 Pigeon 
6 eggs of Tufted Guineafowl under broody do- 
mestic hen 
At the last minute: 
1 Hartlaub’s Duck 


1 Francolin 


15 km south of Banalia 
Around October 28 or 29 

It’s a sad state of affairs that I find so much time to 
write. Yesterday we left Bandele headed west. Six miles 
out we stopped to get our seventeen Bongo wire-cable 
foot slings and two pliers we had lent the two “Sultanis” 
of the next two villages, having advised them we would 
want them the day previous. One Sultani said he had 
none on hand, the other had three, the rest of the slings 
were still out, the men had no time to bring them in, it 
was that far. As for the pliers, they were still with the 
men placing the nooses. I pointed out there had been 
ample time to bring them in and made him get into the 
truck to deliver him to the white man in charge of his 
district. He was slow and reluctant to get up. 

When the Sultani realized I was in earnest, he called 
out and one of his “subjects” brought four slings. With 
some more prompting the pliers came forward. With the 
next Sultani it was an exact repetition. Finally, all but 
four of the wires were accounted for and for these I 
made them pay. I set the two chaps loose and then some 
outsider remarked there were no Bongos in this region at 
all. Every one assented, even the two Sultanis. The 
Bamanga have a reputation for being thieves. They had 
probably made up the story about plenty of Bongos in 
the hope of getting something out of it. ; 

With a delay of one and a half hours, we proceeded 
on our way, soon to be stopped by a fallen tree. It had 
to be cleared, then, from time to time some more, seven 
in all. Fortunately, none were large. Some of these in- 
voluntary stops provided opportunities for force-feeding 
the Duck, Francolin and Elephant Shrew. 

On arrival at the intersection with the Stanleyville- 
Buta highway, the temptation was strong to go south to 
Kisubi but I wanted information on Bongos and Afro- 

avos around Banalia. It was 4 P.M. Saturday afternoon 
= the time we reached it. 

Before dark we went back 10 kilometers trying to 
locate the Sultani who, in May or June, when I was 
hunting around here for a camping site, had offered to 

o for a Bongo right away. I also wanted to talk to the 
Ey who had then offered to get me Afropavo for 30 
francs apiece. None of them I could find any more. ‘The 
other silagers and chiefs were, or seemed, interested in 
my generous prices and promised to go the following 
day, a Sunday, all their other days being taken up by 
road work. On being pressed as to where they would 
find Bongos and Afropavos, their replies were vague but 
finally they agreed they would take their dugouts, pad- 
dle across the Aruwimi River to get them there. Not 
being satisfied with this I explained to them that their 
nets were too small for Bongos, but Afropavos, called 
here among the Mangelima tribe “Ngobe,” they would 
get for sure [among the Bamanga tribe the bird’s name 
is “Ngokola”]. Unfortunately, the veracity of their as- 
sertions could not be checked as it rained from 3 A.M. 
to 11 A.M. One native who seems to be brighter than 
the rest suggested I should go talk to Lubo, the Chef de 
Secteur on the Buta road, 15 kilometers north of Banalia, 
he having many hunters adept at getting big game in 


pits. He also said that in that territory Afropavo is 
plentiful. , 

So in the late morning I made off with the truck. 
We were lucky at finding Lubo on the road. We ex- 
plained we wanted Bongos and Afropavos. He looked 
and behaved with the natives very much like Lisa at 
Obokote [mentioned in Newsletters]. He said right 
away we could get Bongos, Aardvarks and Giant Pan- 
golins through his men, who specialize in this. Afro- 
pavos, too, but from the Lerr bank of the Aruwimi, on 
the right bank there being none. 

When we got back to our Rest House, I called for all 
the village men and asked them to confirm their hunting 
Afropavo on the Ricur bank of the Aruwimi. 

They then all agreed they were referring to the 
Guineafowl, not to Afropavo. 

The day previous at least twenty of them had stated 
emphatically that Afropavo was on the other side of the 
Aruwimi, now it was the other way around. . . . Who 
will ever understand these natives? 

Stanleyville, Nov. 3, 1948 

I am finishing this here at Kisubi. A moment ago 
departed a party of government officials who came to 
look at the collection. One of them said he has often 
shot Afropavo in the forest of the Province Equatoriale, 
near Coquilhatville. This might interest Dr. Chapin of 
the Museum of Natural History. 

Thanks for the jeep wheel wrench. It will come in 
handy right now. A few days ago Emy’s chauffeur left 
the jeep on the steep incline in front of the Congo ferry, 
engaging only the handbrake. He then went off on some 
errand. The passengers in the rear jumped out. With 
the shaking, the car rolled down and plunged into the 
Congo. Only the top of the cabin remained visible. It 
was fished out and restored to usefulness, but not with- 
out a lot of bother. 

— CHARLES 


Mrs. Cordier has the responsibility for main- 
taining the animals that her husband collects, and 
the following brief note from her to Miss Grace 
Davall, assistant to the General Curator, indicates 
that there are some pleasant moments with pet 
animals during work-filled days. 


Kisubi, December 17, 1948 
Dear Miss Davall: 

On my lap is a Linsang (Nandina binotata) from the 
savanna.country; it is tame, a gift from a lady in 
Stanleyville. It is playing with the other Linsang Mr. 
Bridges brought from Lubutu, and the Civet which is 
free about the house, like a dog. The first two I only 
let out of their cages every second day to keep them 
tame and exercised. The three of them are a terror. 
They play until exhausted and then rest on my lap 
or shoulder. 

It is now 3 P.M. In a half hour the evening food 
has to be prepared for all beasts (now 110) and this 
lasts until 6 P.M. 

After that I still have some of the animals to observe 
and if there are a few minutes to relax before supper 
Iam lucky. After dinner some more tours of inspection. 
It is now a week that the ants have left our camp and I 
can sleep better. 

Emy 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Alvarez, Leading Mexican Ichthy- 
ologist, to Work with Dr. Gordon 
at Society’s Laboratory 


Senor José Alvarez del Villar of Escuela 
Nacional de Ciencias Biologicas, Instituto Politec- 
nico Nacional, Mexico City, is now at the Uni- 
versity of California, La Jolla, working with Dr. 
Carl L. Hubbs in the initial stages of preparing 
the final draft of a manuscript on the fresh- 
water fishes of eastern Mexico. This project was 
begun by Doctor Carl Hubbs and Doctor Myron 
Gordon, Geneticist of the Society, some 15 years 
ago. When Dr. Gordon was in Mexico City early 
last year he suggested that Sefor Alvarez, Mex- 
ico’s leading ichthyologist, join in this major 
biological enterprise. Some time in February this 
year, Sefior Alvarez will work with Dr. Gordon 
at the Society's Genetics Laboratory. Senor 
Alvarez is here on a United States Government 
Department of State fellowship. 


Introducing a New Member of the Staff 


Judging from the streams of letters that appear 
regularly on the desks of executives in every Zoo 
in the land, work with living animals is an idea 
that has great appeal to young people. Mostly, the 
point of attraction seems to be animal contacts, 
with collecting expeditions to far places a close 
second. Actual work isn’t usually an integral 
part of the picture. Probably that is why few of 
the aspirants reach their evanescent goal. 

When Robert McClung joined our staff on 
July 19, 1948, as Assistant in the Mammal and 
Bird Departments, he proved himself the almost 
unique exception. From early childhood, his 
interests centered in nature out of doors. Sum- 
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mers on grandfather's farm gave scope for de- 
velopment and even material for a recent book 
“Wings in the Woods.” Four years at Princeton, 
with a major in biology, resulted only in fixing 
the young man’s aim: work in a Zoo. ‘Two years 
as an advertising copywriter, followed by nearly 
five years in the Navy, left the ambition un- 
dimmed. Discharged at Okinawa in October, 
1945, after serving as Landing Signal Officer on 
a carrier with the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, Mr. McClung returned to copy-writing. 
But the old urge was strong and following advice 
received on a visit to the Zoological Park, he 
enrolled at Cornell for a post-graduate course in 
Zoology. After the granting of a Master’s degree, 
Mr. McClung reported for duty in the Zoological 
Park. Already popular with both staff and keeper 
personnel, there is every indication that a long 
and useful career in his chosen field lies ahead. 


—L.S.C. 


Report on Cancer Work 


The first paper in a series of reports on the 
inter-relationship of hormones and antivitamins 
has been published by Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli, the 
Aquarium’s pathologist, and Dr. E. D. Goldsmith 
of New York University Dental College. The 
experiments on which the paper is based were 
made possible by a grant from the National 
Cancer Institute of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


Fishery Biologists Meet 


Students of sanitary engineering seldom have 
sufficient training in biology and are therefore 
unaware of the broader implications of polluted 


waters, especially those concerning long-term 
conservation. To remedy this condition fishery 
biologists and their associates met at the Zoolog- 
ical Park in January to arrange meetings at which 
problems in fishery biology, aquatic conservation, 
specific problems of pollution in the New York 
area, and a curriculum of training for undergrad- 
uates in the sanitary engineering field can be 
discussed. 


A Longevity Record 


Up to 1916, the Eastern Cock of the Rock, 
found locally from southern Venezuela to north- 
ern Brazil, was a bird we very much wanted 
but never really expected to see. However, in 
June of that year, Dr. Beebe brought us from 
British Guiana a beautiful specimen that filled 
the gap. Since that time, we have seldom been 
without a representative of this rare species. Un- 
fortunately, however, none of these birds has 
proved especially long lived and renewals have 
been required more frequently than we could 
have desired. 

It is with some pride, therefore, that we record 
what we believe to be a longevity record for the 
species. An obviously young but full-colored 
male, purchased on September 29, 1933, lived 
with us until January 4, 1949, a period well over 
fifteen years. It is anti-climactic but satisfying to 
report that an excellent replacement has already 


been secured. ed OK Es 


Question House Was Busy 


When Question House, the Society’s animal 
information center in the Zoological Park, closed 
at the end of its fourth season on November 14, 
it had received 35,436 visitors since the opening 

on April 25. They asked a total of 13,865 ques- 
tions, of which 1,093 were concerned with the 


life and habits of the Duck-billed Platypus. 


Our Panda Picks Up 


For some months the health of our Giant 
Panda has been causing concern, but at the be- 
_ ginning of the year she took a turn for the better 
_ and gained weight for the first time since last 


August — 19 pounds, to a total of 260 on Janu- 
ary 18. 

The Panda is weighed each month. A special 
crate is placed in front of her cage door on a 
portable platform scale. When the door is 
opened, she promptly but leisurely walks into 
the crate and sits there patiently while the scales 
are balanced and the weight recorded. 

Her maximum weight since arrival on Decem- 
ber 30, 1941 Cwhen she weighed 57 pounds and 
was a year to a year and a half old) was 379 
pounds in July, 1947. 

Last August she developed an intestinal im- 
paction and for months refused any food except 
milk —a poor diet, of course, for an animal that 
normally feeds on bamboo and cereal. Another 
intestinal disturbance in November further im- 
paired her health and she was down to 241 
pounds before Christmas. ‘Then she regained her 
appetite for bamboo and cereal and we now 
hope that she is definitely on the upgrade. 

There are at present three Giant Pandas in 
the United States — our female, a male in the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and a female in the 
St. Louis Zoo. All are adults. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. By John H. Storer. 94 pp., 176 illus- 
trations. Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, 1948. Price $2.50. 


While the flight of birds undoubtedly gave rise 
to man’s ambition to take to the air, centuries of 
observation revealed little to advance solution of 
the problem. Curiously, it is only through the 
gradual development of the theories of aero- 
dynamics, keeping pace with physical aviation, 
that the mysteries of bird flight are being un- 
ravelled. Mr. Storer, now official photographer 
for the Conservation Foundation and long well- 
known for his superb motion pictures of birds, 
has produced a graphic summary of present 
knowledge. Cuts from slow motion films have 
been selected to point out the many adaptations 
of wings and feathers that give birds mastery 
of the air. Drawings in black and white illustrate 
air flows and stresses, well integrated with simple 


but definitive text. = 1 5.C. 
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BIRD DISPLAY AND BEHAVIOUR. By Edward A. Armstrong. 
te 58 illus. Lindsay Drummond, Lt., London, 1947. 21 
shillings. ” 


The present volume, as stated by the publish- 
ers, is an enlarged and extensively re-written 
edition of a previous work by the same author, 
printed in 1942 under the simple title of “Bird 
Display.” Mr. Armstrong’s initial effort was the 
first attempt to gather between two covers the 
scattered mass of rapidly increasing material relat- 
ing to general behavior in birds. The mounting 
interest in this phase of investigation brought 


general and well-deserved acclaim. The new edi- 
tion, enlarged in content as well as in text, is 
well abreast of the current rapid progress of fac- 
tual investigation and understanding. There is 
evidence of much scholarly research, while inter- 
pretations are made with reserve. 

The three-part index and the extensive bibliog- 
raphy are, in themselves, invaluable to the stu- 
dent. The illustrations, for the most part, are 
well-chosen and expressive, particularly when 
the subjects were living birds. — L.S.C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between November 1 and December 31) 


Fellow 


Dr. Bernard F. Riess 
William Vogt 

Life 

Mrs. Helen H. Holland 
Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. 


Samuel B. Webb, Jr. 
John C. Wilmerding, Jr. 


Contributing 

Miss Lucy T. Aldrich 
Dr. Arthur F. Anderson 
Mrs. Max Ascoli 
Alexander S. Banks 
Bernard Bauer 

Mrs. F. Henry Berlin, Jr. 


Mrs. George E. Brewer, Jr. 


Mrs. R. W. Carle 
Harold T. Clark 

H. K. Corning 

Miss Marguerite Decroix 
Paul A. Draper 

Mrs. L. W. Fairchild 
Edward P. Farley 

H. C. Flanigan 

Mrs. Nicki Folwell 
Arthur B. Foye 

John Fraser 

Jacob H.Geise 
Miss Jean Gengler’ 
Archibald R. Graustein 
Mrs. Thomas H. Gray, Jr. 
Mrs. Edward W. Grew 
Mrs. Harbeck Halsted 
Harold E. Hamblen 
Stanley Hart 

Miss Irene Hayes 
Harry R. Hillman 
John E. Hoffman 
Howard A. Holmes 
John Clark Holmes 
Mrs. Bayard James 
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Harold C. Kinsey 
William L. Kleitz 
Robert W. Lennox 
Julian Clarence Levi 
Clifford W. McGee 
Robert E. McKee 
Arthur L. Newton 
Gustav Nyselius 
Elmer C. Otto 

Miss Amelia Peabody 
Mrs. Walter S. Poor 
J. Riker Proctor 

Mrs. Morris McKim Pryor 


“Mrs. F. F. Randolph 


Miss Kathrine A. Sargent 
Master Charles T’. Scribner 
Edwin F. Sherman 
Frank A. Sieverman, Jr. 
John Sloane 

Raymond Sprague 

Mrs. Robert C. Stanley 
Henry F. Storck 

Robert T. Swaine 

Mrs. Robert H. Thayer 
Mrs. Russell W. Todd 
Mrs. Alfred M. Tozzer 
Mrs. F. Skiddy von Stade 
Henry J. Wolff 

Ernest N. Wood 
Christian A. Zabriskie 


Annual 


C. R. Agnew, Jr. 

Daniel A. Albert 

Mrs. L. Warren Anderson 
Mrs. F. S. Butterworth 
Drew Carey 

Bill Chenoweth 

Mrs. Edward P. Curtis 
John Dorsay 

William A. Dougherty 
Mrs. Natalie K. Dresnick 


Louis Florenco 


Franklin Gittess 

Mrs. Allen L. Goldfine 
Henry M. Goodkind 
Roland A. Goodman 
John Harper 

Howard L. Hastings 
John R. Hearst 

Arnold W. Hunnewell 
Edward D. Ibbotson 
Mrs. Clifford L. Jackson 
Edwin C. Jameson, Jr. 
Mrs. Seymour Johnson 
Dr. K. M. Y. Khan 
Miss Charlotte Cornelia King 
Lester Lanning 

Gunnar W. Larson 

John L. Loeb 

Mrs. Colin S. Maclaren 
Mrs. Henry Mancke 
Bernard J. Martin 

John Neylan McBaine 
Mrs. David Millar, Jr. 

Dr. Kate Freeman Miller 
Master Jared Nodelman 
Thomas E. Noyes 

Carl N. Osborne 

Mrs. Cooper Schieffelin 
Mrs. George Schlageter 
Miss Laura Schlageter 
Master Peter West Stanton 
J. David Stern 

Samuel L. Sternberg 

Mrs. William Strubing 
Mrs. Paul Switz 

Frank G. Tew 


Mrs. James Dinsmore Tew, 2nd 


Walter Gordon Thompson 
John Wakeman 

Miss Ruth Way 

Edward Williamson 
Francis Carter Wood, Jr. 
Mrs. Edward Ziegler 

Miss Joyce K. Zinsser 


